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DEAF GRANDMAMMA. 

There is a silence may be felt, 

Here, in my still surrounding; 

Yet while the Lord this lesson dealt, 

I heard His footsteps sounding. 

He tells me of His home and mine; 

Oh, how the thought amazes ! 

How wonderful the song divine 
01 sinless, endless praises ! 

My ears arejclosed, my work is done, 

No human voice now cheereth : 

I answer still to the voice of one, 

“Speak Lord, thy servant heareth.” 

Calmly I await the appointed time 
Till He at length appears; 

Sweeter shall sound the heavenly chime, 

When He unstops my[ears. 

—Sunday Magazine. 


DEAF MO LETS MISSION. 

A THANKSGIVING SKETCH. 

“Lelia, you will go to church this morning?” wrote Mrs. Gray 
to her daughter, as they stood in the library one Thanksgiving 
morning. 

“Well, mother, what have I to be thankful for?” 

There was intense bitterness in the tone, yet an intonation of 
utter weariness, as if the owner would welcome gladly any excuse 
for being thankful, anything that could make her forget herself. 
She felt to the core of .her being the spirit of the words she uttered. 
It was written in the haughty bearing of the lovely form; in 
every line of the proud, sensitive face; in the half-defiant, half- 
despairing, glance of the eyes. Thus there was double difficulty in 
answering the question* for it is not easy to talk freely to a deaf 
person, and Mrs. Gray turned away from her daughter with a sigh, 
not attempting while she was in such a mood what had so often 
been fruitless before. 

Lelia had not been so wretched since she lost her hearing. “If I 
could only forget that it is Thanksgiving morning,” she moaned. 
“It is such a mockery: all the world is a mockery,” and she 
believed it. A year before she had been so happy ; the life of a 
select circle; the betrothed of a handsome lover, who had proved 
how misplaced are some of the purest, the most devoted, the most 
entire surrenders of the human heart. Lelia was one of those 
earnest, hopeful souls that enter with entire abandon into the joy 
of living, when, if the gossamer veil be rudely torn from youth’s 
dreams, the wine of life is forever gall, unless the religion of Christ 
step in to re-sweeten the cup. In that hour, when the knowledge 
of her loss came upon her like the horror of a great darkness, her 
pastor and other condoling friends would have persuaded her that 
she yet had much to enjoy in life; that her blessings were far more 
numerous than those of thousands. But she turned away from 
them almost fiercely. She had never been cold ; she had never been 
hungry ; she had never had to battle with the world ; she had never 
been aught but the only child of loving, wealthy parents. She could 
not be thankful for escaping what she never knew. It takes the 
hand of deliverance to awaken the song of praise in the soul, and she 
wanted a reason for the loss that had made life a sudden blank to 
her. She was seeking a reason this morning, sitting there alone in 


the glow of the library fire, after her mother left her, with one fair 
hand shading the thoughtful brow. Passers-by thought what a 
pretty picture she made, what a rarely beautiful room it was, see¬ 
ing nothing of the young soul battling with the darkness of doubt, 
rebellion, and despair. After a while she went to the window/and 
gazed out vacantly ; then there was a sudden whir of wheels, the 
rearing and stamping of horses, the swelling and jostling of a 
crowd, and a policeman stood near the steps holding in his arms a 
very young girl who had been run over. No one appeared to claim 
her; no one seemed to know anything about her. The officer 
looked perplexed, and Lelia threw open the window and leaned 
out to call them in. They brought her in, and laid her on the sofa. 
She was a sorry-looking object, with evidences of abject pover'y 
in every shred of clothing. She returned to conciousness directly, 
moaning as if in great pain, but, to their questions, only pointed 
to her ears and shook her head, by wlvch they understood that she 
was deaf. On an inner corner of her shawl was “Molly Bates, 
2002 C Street.” 

“Miserable quarters,” wrote the officer*; “shall I take her right 
there?” glapcing around the room as if he thought it hardly the 
most appropriate place for her. 

“No,” said Lelia with a sudden resolution, “leave her here and 
I will send word to her friends myself.” 

The officer stared, and bowed himself out. But to Lelia it 
seemed as if some unseen hand had reached out and bound her to 
the pitiful creature on the sofa. She was deaf,—so was this girl; 
and, then, how cold, hungry, and wretched she looked. Wretched 
poverty was no new sight to Lelia, but it struck her so differently 
now. Troubles always do strike us so differently when they come 
home to us; when we have part and parcel in them. 

She tried communicating with her by writing, but received only 
the same shake of the head. For the first time her own loss fell 
into insignificance ; or, rather, she ceased to think about it. Where 
did this girl live ? how did she live ? what was her history? 

Lelia’s mother, who was only too glad to see her daughter 
interested in anything, sent the carriage to 2002 C Street, and the 
woman it brought back was an agreeable surprise to both. Quiet 
in her grief, quiet in her ways, quiet in her attempts at 
making a respectable appearance, she told her story simply, 
and in a few words. She had been married very young to a 
manufacturer. Then came the old story:—failure of business, 
death of husband, resort to the needle, and extreme poverty. This 
daughter had been born deaf, in the second year of her marriage ; 
and, afflicted as she was, was her only solace, and she would be 
utterly desolate without her. Molly was bright and capable, and 
had been in the habit of carrying work to her mother’s customers. 
She was out on such an errand when the accident occurred. 

The physician, after a careful examination, had announced severe 
injury of the spine, which would make her entirely helpless as long 
as she lived. That might be months or years. There was no 
moaning, no sobbing by the poor mother ; only convulsive twitch¬ 
ing of the muscles of the face for a moment, before it dropped, full 
of unutterable anguish, on the bed beside her child’s. And Lelia, 
sitting in the presence of trouble and sorrow before which hers 
faded to a shadow, began to wonder if there was a God ; if there 
was a reason for all this woe; for all this blind stumbling of 
circumstances. Did he care when he saw this poor girl trampled 
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under the feet of those horses, and physical pain and helplessness 
added to the curse of poverty and deaf-dumbness ? Did this woman 
believe in God ? Involuntarily she leaned over and asked her: 

“Do you believe in God ?” 

The face came up with a smile now, for she did not notice the 
bitterness in the girl’s voice. “God bless you, dear. I forgot for 
moment the xiv chapter of St. John.” That was all; but there 
was no mistaking the smile of perfect peace and trust—the smile 
of one who not only believed in God, but knew him as a daily 
presence and comforter. Delia was glad. If this woman, made old at 
thirty-three by many sorrows, could believe in God, could not she? 
She, too, would learn the secret of the xiv chapter of St. John. 
The proud spirit was subdued, and yearned all at once to drink at 
the same perennial fountain of joy, found in trustful submission to 
God’s decrees. Deaf Molly and her mother, poverty-stricken and 
sorrow-haunted all their lives, had a mission to this proud, wilful 
girl—a mission such as is given to angels. They taught her 
lessons of patience, humility, and love; of suffering and unselfish 
ministering as the grand expanders and elevators of the soul. 

Many an hour Lelia spent in Deaf Molly’s sick-room, or in 
devising delicate ways to meet the temporal wants of both; and 
when, months afterwards, Deaf Molly folded weary hands over 
a painless breast, it was Lolia’s hands that closed her eyes, that 
placed flowers on her humble bier; it was her eyes that dropped 
tears with the stricken mother, while she thanked God that suffer¬ 
ing Molly had finished her mission, and gone to be at rest with 
Him. ’LAURA. 

THE FIVE COBBLERS OF BRESCIA. 

[Continued.] 

“Oh, Silvio, is it you ? Lift the pitcher to my mouth, will you ? 
I am so thirsty, That will do. And have you, also, been keeping 
holiday all alone ?” 

“Yes; and do let me say it once: I have been longing to have 
you with me. I have been out in the vineyards, where they are 
gathering the grapes. I have been haunted by a picture of La 
Scarpetta with a basket of grapes on her head. That is how you 
ought to live, playing about in the beautiful open country,instead 
of being shut up in this vulgar town.” 

“How odd you are, Silvio! Imagine any of my other masters 
taking the fancy to put a basket of grapes on ray head 1 Where 
do you get these pictures, I wonder, being but a cobbler? I see 
them shining behind your e^yes, sometimes, when you do not give 
them forth.” 

“'Being but the apprentice of a cobbler, and not even one of your 
masters, you might say. Well, I would rather be your fellow- 
servant than the finest master-cobbler in Brescia. As for the 
pictures, I suppose they come from my father, who was a famous 
artist, and through whose fault I am now where I stand. I am too 
• proud to speak of this to the vulgar; but I feel no pride towards 
my little fellow-servant. I was brought up by relations in bitter 
dependence, and I left them to learn a trade. With the help of 
that, lowly trade I shall place myself where 1 like.” 

“And you have learned it well; for I notice that they give you 
all the delicate work. But, Silvio, will yon read for me what is 
printed on this bill upon the wall ?” 

“It is an advertisement for the capture of a young girl who has 
hidden herself—either from justice, her friends, or her enemies. A 
reward is offered for her discovery. She has a beautiful face, and 
is supposed to have crossed the Alps all alone—Scarpetta V* 

The girl had turned white as death, and caught at his arm to 
keep herself from falling. 

“Silvio, Silvio ! where shall I hide myself?” 


Silvio supported her to the fountain and dipped her little ice- 
cold hands in the water. 

“Poor child, poor child !” he said, in amazement. “And this is 
your story ?” 

“Hide me, my friend !” 

“That would be madness, poverina!” said Silvio. “You are 
safer at your work as the cobblers’ servant, than you would be in 
the cunningest hiding-place. You must stay indoors as much as 
possible for a while, and I will watch for you all I can.” 

“You do not ask me why I am so terrified, and what I have done ” 

“You shall tell me what you please, and when you please. I 
cannot love you more than I do, and I will not love you less. You 
have forbidden me to speak to you like this”— 

“Ah, it was so good to be at peace.” 

“I will not spoil your peace. Let me be your friend in this 
difficulty,” 

“Heaven bless you, my friend. Now, Silvio, go, and let me get 
home in my own fashion.” 

Left alone once more, the young girl lifted her pitcher and took 
her way bravely, though with pale cheeks, through the streets, 
which, late a refuge, had now grown a terror to her. She shrank 
a little at sight of every bill posted on a wall, and fancied that the 
people gazed strangely at her as she passed along the path. When 
she returned to the cobblers’dwelling she found Frisco alone in the 
house, leaning dejectedly against the doorway, and reflecting how 
hard it was that his position in the world would not allow him to 
bestow his hand on La Scarpetta. 

“Here she comes, looking as pale as a ghost. Never was a girl 
so changed. I can no longer have any doubt that she frets at my 
coldness: yet I dare not tell my elders that she is in love with me. 
Ah ! why am I so delightful ? I would not have her sent out on 
the world because of the warmth of her heart!” 

Frisco sighed as the young girl set down her pitcher and silently 
began her accustomed occitations. It had been too painful to this 
self-loving youth to believe that La Scarpetta'preferred Silvio, and 
he had gradually endowed her with an imaginary devotion to him¬ 
self. He found it pleasant to dwell on the fancy that he had 
tenderly rejected her. This idea, at first # a plain fallacy, had 
imperceptibly become a delusion of his mind; for, when we will 
what to believe, we can believe what we will. The appeal of his 
uncle and father, their earnest request that he would not marry La 
Scarpetta, had given a reality, as of proof, to his faith. As he 
watched the young girl, who had forgotten his presence, she sighed 
bitterly ; and he sprang to her side. 

“Have courage, ma bclla!” he said. “It is, indeed, a hard fate; 
but time will cure this wound.” 

“What do you mean?” asked Scarpetta, turning whiter thaD 
before, and thinking that the secret of her indentitj 7- was discovered. 

“I am grieved that I cannot offer you my hand. It is not for 
want of affection—that I swear to you ; but the world requires 
some sacrifice of our feelings.” 

The girl stared at him—at the self-complacent, sentimental look 
on his face—and catching the full absurdity of his meaning, broke 
into a fit of such merry laughter as brought the color to her cheeks 
again, and transformed her for a moment into the old Scarpetta 
once more. It was delightful to her to hear the sound of her own 
laughter again ; and she laughed and laughed to the echo, with the 
most exquisite sense of fun and enjoyment of Frisco’s discomfiture, 
who blushed, and frowned, and at last stamped with his feet, 
and walked away to the door. He saw through the fury of his 
confusion a horseman riding up to the door, while Scarpetta’s 
irritating laughter was dying away in gasps ofecstasy over 
his shoulder; and then there came suddenly a qui ck, sharp 
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cry of anguish from within, snapping the music of those 
mirthful sighs, followed by a crash of something breaking. Prisco 
turned his head in astonishment. The dish that Scarpetta had 
been holding was smashed upon the floor, and she had vanished. 

“Diavola!” cried Prisco, “the girl is a witch!” and then he saw 
the strange horseman beckoning, and went out to the street to 
speak to him. 

La Scarpetta was on her knees in an upper chamber, peeping 
with one eye from behind the window-curtain. The strange 
horseman was richly dressed and of haughty bearing, with a dark, 
harsh countenance and a sottish complexion. 

“It is he! it is he!” wailed the girl, quailing ashis eye roved over 
the house; and she retreated, wringing her hands, into the darkest 
corner of the room. 

“Ah!” she moaned, “what folly, what ill-luck is mine! Were I 
Silvio’s wife, I need not suffer this anguish of fear. Oh, now 
indeed I know that I love him, since this agony is upon me; but I 
have made him afraid of me, aud I am given up to my fate!” 

At the same moment the evil-looking horseman was pointing 
with his finger to the pretty little embroidered shoes, which had 
been taken from La Scarpetta, and hung up as a sign of their 
trade in the window of the cobblers. 

“These shoes are stolen goods,” he was saying. “I command 
you to give them up to me, and to tell me how you came by them.” 
“You are under a mistake, Signor,” said Ubaldo, who had come 
| up, and was holding the stranger's horse by the head, merely as a 
mark of attention, for the poor animal looked too tired to have any 
wish to run away. “We came by the shoes honestly ; but if the 
Signor cares to buy them”— 

“You bought them, perhaps, from a young woman who came 
travelling through the town. You have seen the walls placarded 
with inquiries regarding her. Tell me where to find her, and you 
shall be handsomely rewarded.” 

“It is many weeks since she called on us here, and got a strong 
pair of shoes in exchange for these,” said Ubaldo. “She was in a 
hurry to be off, and inquired about the road to Milan.” 

It is dreadful to think of an cld man telling falsehoods like this. 
Let us pray that Heaven forgave him. Prisco, with Scarpetta's 
irritating laughter still ringing in his ears, had a sterner regard for 
the truth, and called after the stranger as he rode away,— 

“I advise you not to leave the town without searching it well.” 
He was not wicked enough to give her up on the spot to her foe, 
but he was pleased to avenge himself by prolonging for her the 
torment of whatever danger beset her. As the stranger nodded 
back at him meaningly and rode away, a faint peal of thunder 
disturbed the serene evening air, as if those rosy fortresses that 
looked so ethereal in the distance were opening a fairy cannonade 
upon the town. 

“Who was your noble visitor?” asked Trifonius and Grifone, 
breathlessly, hurrying up to tne door at which Ubaldo and Prisco 
stood looking at one another, in amazement. 

“It is of our poor Scarpetta that these bills are posted over the 
own,” cried Ubaldo. “Can it all be for the stealing of a pair of 
shoes ?” 

“Poor, indeed! A thief harbored in our house! And here is 
Prisco, who might have married her if he had not been a miracle 
of wisdom.” 

“We must get her out of this,” said Gaifone. “How nicely we 
may be shamed before the town.” 

“Harbor her a little while, my sons,” said Ubaldo. “She is such 
a young creature, and you do not even know what her fault is.” 

“It is plain that she is escaping from justice. Not another hour 
shall she stay in our house.” 


Scarpetta did not ask what charge was against her, but took up 
her small wages and went into the street. Ubaldo dropped in the 
corner; but he was only a weak old man, with no power in the 
house of his sons. All the heart that Prisco had was aching, but 
he liked his revenge. 

“The Garzone will protect her,” muttered Ubaldo to himself. 

[To be continued.] 


A BLIND SIGHT-SEER. 

The blind king, of Hanover, has returned to Paris to have 
another look at the treasures of the city, for, although an indefatiga¬ 
ble sight-seer when with us a year ago, he could not get through all 
there was to be seen. This may seem an odd way of speaking of a 
blind man, but there is not much exaggeration about it. King 
George sees with the eyes of his daughter, who has a faculty pos¬ 
sessed by a few. With her father upon her arm, she enters a 
museum or any public place and begins a conversation in a low, 
running voice, giving in a few words a general idea of the room 
and the people in it, then going into detail as they go on. The 
king enters like a man with good eyes, and when on his daughter’s 
arm, never fails to return the salutes addressed to him, from what¬ 
ever direction they may come. It is evident, therefore, that there 
is some system of telegraphy known to the two and from long hab¬ 
it the king has become so expert that he rarely makes a mistake. 
At a soiree he is led up to the host or hostess, bows at the right 
moment, and goes through the ceremony with all the ease of a man 
who can see. He even pays most unexpected compliments, when 
the daughter, without saying a word, telegraphs that a lady is 
young and beautiful; and when suprise is expressed, King George 
gallantly replies that he sees with his soul. When 1 saw him at 
the Louvre I longed for an opportunity to hear what the prin¬ 
cess said as they went from picture to picture, the king looking 
intently upon the wall, but could hear nothing but a low hum too 
indistinct to be comprehended by ears less attentive than those of 
her father. Her language cannot be understood by others, even 
when not spoken with usual rapidity. It is very touching to see 
the love and devotion of this young princess. 


/ ANOTHER LAURA BRIDGMAN. 

A correspondent of The Detroit Advertiser states that Abba A., 
daughter of 0. C. Dillaway, Fall River, Mass., is one of the wonders 
of the age. She is deaf, dumb and blind, her right limbs are 
paralyzed, she is confined to her bed, cannot be moved much 
without being thrown into a fit—yet she will converse fluently 
with her deaf-mute alphabet, writes very legibly with her left 
hand, reads common writing on a paper or slate, or print (if the 
book be not much worn), by passing her fingers over the words. 
She will also distinguish the different colors of a dress in the same 
way. She has wrought several pieces of crochet-work that would 
be a credit to any girl of her age, selecting and arranging all the 
colors by feeling, and using only her left hand. She plays draughts 
and backgammon expertly. She knows when any one comes into 
the room by the jar of the bed (on which she constantly lies), and 
can in this way distinguish the different members of the family.^/ 


We are told in a late account of Laura Bridgeman, the blind, 
deaf aud dumb girl, that her instructor once endeavored to explain 
the difference between the material and the immaterial, and used 
the word “soul.” She interrupted to ask, “What is soul ?” 

“That which thinks, feels, hopes, loves,-” 

“And aches?” she added eagerly. 
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WASHINGTON, NOVEMBER 15, 1874. 

Mr. Brown, President of the Clerc Memorial Union, is laboring 
under some mistake, or lias been subject to great neglect on the 
part of the other members of the Board of which he is head. We 
hope the report we have referred to elsewhere will satisfy 
him on all doubtful points. There are, doubtless, many who 
will agree with him as to the disposal of the surplus fund, but we 
question whether it would be the wisest course to adopt. 

We give up considerable space to the full report of the Executive 
Committee of the Clerc Memorial Union, because we know most 
of our readers are much interested in the affair, and are anxious 
to see the record of the honorable and self-denying manner in 
which the Committee have acquitted themselves of their trust. 
It will be observed that the sum left over all expenses is $156.98 
and that the Committee calls for the votes of members of the Board 
of Managers upon its disposal. It is proposed to give it to the 
building fund of the Home for Aged and Infirm Deaf-Mutes in 
New York, together with all moneys that accrue from the sale 
of photographs of Clerc and the Monument. We think this the 
only way in which the money can be used with profit. 

Thanksgiving is near at hand, and the turkeys are said to be 
counting the days that intervene on their toes, while they are 
mournfully conscious of the fact that they were never more plump 
and tender in their lives. We advise our deaf-mute friends to go 
by the mournful looks of the bird, as they can not judge by the 
cadences of the gobble, and to pick out the saddest face they can 
find, for that bird is the one which considers its fate as doubly 
sealed by the excellence of its quality. A jolly turkey is sure to 
be tough and bony. Then, having caught your bird, be humbly 
thankful for the mercies of the year, and remember that heavenly 
blessings differ not so much in number as in kind. If the sketch 
by Laura, entitled “Deaf Molly's Mission,” which we print else¬ 
where, helps you to a keener appreciation of this fact, it will not 
have been written in vain. 

At the exhibition of the Royal Academy for 1874, in London, 
there were four pictures by the following deaf-mute artists: T. 
Davidson, S. G. Pollard, and C. E. Emerson. This fact, together 
with frequent notices which we find in English papers of the work 
of deaf-mute artists, like Mr. Frank H. Butler in Lambeth and 
sgraffite stone-ware, terra-cotta, and other pottery, and Mr John 
A. Hipkins in free-hand and model drawing, seem to imply that 
instruction of the deaf and dumb in art is more generally and more 
successfully carried forward in England than in this country. In 
fact, we understand that Mr. John Sparkes, Head-Master of the 
Lambeth School of Art, has had many deaf-mutes under his tuition, 
all of whom are now earning a comfortable living, if not distinguish¬ 


ing themselves in the pursuit of those branches which they have 
adopted. The designing of patterns in pottery for various kinds of 
house and utensil decoration, in which Mr. Butler has secured the 
commendation of such an eminent and artistic journal as The 
London Graphic, seems to us a very practical and sensible way in 
which deaf-mutes can employ their artistic talents. There are 
quite a number of deaf-mutes employed in the potteries at Stoke, 
in Staffordshire, and in those of Messrs. Doulton & Co., and we 
should be glad if some means existed in our own country where 
deaf-mutes could have instructions to fit them for like occupations. 
How many there are pursuing the irksome trades of shoe-making 
and carpentery, who would be much happier if they were at liberty 
tp pursue their repressed longings for more congenial artistic call¬ 
ings ! We must take care how we underrate the system of instruc¬ 
tion pursued in England, for, from revelations like the foregoing, 
we find that in some things our cousins are far ahead of us ; and 
in nothing, that has come to our knowledge, can they be said to 
be at all more backward than we are, who are so often caught 
boasting of our superior advantages. 


We have received a copy of a new text book, “First Lessons for 
Deaf-mutes,” by W. LI. Latham, A. M., a teacher of the Indiana 
Institution for the Deaf and Dumb. The writer proceeds upon 
right principles and carries them out in a very successful manner, 
aiming to lead the pupil on to that self-culture, which is the basis 
of all strong and independent characters, and of all reliable knowl¬ 
edge. Deaf-mutes are, altogether, too dependent upon their 
teachers for all they learn, and after they leave school too seldom, 
of themselves, add anything to their store of knowledge. It should 
be the aim of all instruction, and, especially, of all primary instruc¬ 
tion, to teach them to gather knowledge by their own efforts, and 
to go to their teachers to be taught the easiest and the quickest meth¬ 
ods by which to master the difficulties they encounter, only after 
they have tried to master them in their own way, This book 
of Mr. Latham’s carries out this idea in an admirable manner, 
and it will be valuable to parents, who wish to teach their children 
something before sending them to school, as well as indispensable 
in the school-room. Our paper is not an educational journal, and, 
for this reason, we leave it to our cotemporary, The Annals , to give 
a more critical review of the work. 

NATIONAL CLERC MEMORIAL UNION. 

REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 

The Executive Committee present to the Board of Managers this, 
as they hope, their final report. 

In the exercise of the authority given by the Board, the Com¬ 
mittee elected Mr. Job Turner, of the Virginia Institution, one of 
the oldest surviving pupils and friends of Mr. Clerc, Orator at the 
Dedication. Upon its appearing that the state of Mr. Turner’s 
health would not permit him to accept, they elected James Denison, 
M. A., a distinguished graduate of the American Asylum, and 
Principal of the Primary Department of the Columbia Institution. 

At the annual meeting of the Directors of the American Asylum 
in May, the Monument was formally tendered to, and accepted by 
them in trust forever; the site desired for the Monument, opposite 
and corresponding to that to Rev. T. H. Gallaudet, LL. D., was 
granted; and an invitation was extended to the Board of Managers, 
and the contributors generally, to accept the hospitalities of the 
Asylum, should the Dedication occur during the vacation. 

[Here the Report gives a short account of the Dedication 
Ceremonies, and, as they have already been described in this paper 
we omit it.—E ds.] 
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In the morning before the unveiling, a meeting of the Board of 
Managers was held. Present, the President, Secretary and Treas¬ 
urer, Mr. Eider, Pres, of the N. Y., C. M. A., Mr. Weeks, Pres, of 
the N. E. 0. M. A., Mr. Cullingworth, Treas. of the Pa. C. M. 
A., and Mr. Hotchkiss, Sec. of the D. C. 0. M. A. So few being 
present no business was done, except to receive the reports of the 
Secretary and Treasurer, ratify the action of the Executive Com¬ 
mittee in accepting the Monument, and approve the following 
resolutions, which are now submitted to the Board of Managers 
for their votes: 

RESOLUTIONS. 

Whereas— First. A monument lo the late Laurent Clerc, con¬ 
sisting of a bronze bust upon a granite pedestal, has been constructed 
and erect ed in front of the American Asylum, m, Hartford, at a cost not 
exceeding three thousand dollars, under thedirection of the Executive 
Committee, as ordered by the Board of Managers of the National Clerc 
Memorial Union ; and the care of the same has been accepted by the 
Directors of the Asylum in trust forever; and 
Second . All the associations in theUnion,and all similar and auxil¬ 
iary bodies known to exist, have paid to the Treasurer ofthe Union the 
entire net amounts collected by them ; and there are now in the Treas¬ 
urer’s hands funds sufficient to pay for the Monument and meet all 
other proper and necessary expenses in full, and it is estimated there 
will be a balance of one hundred and fifty dollars, more or less; and 
Third. Under the direction of the Executive Committee, photo¬ 
graphic views of the Monument have been taken, from the sale of 
which a profit can be derived ; therefore, be it 
Resolved— First. That in the completion of the Monument the 
object of the National Clerc Memorial Union and all auxiliary associ¬ 
ations, which was the erection of a suitable and enduring memorial of 
he life and labors of Laurent Clerc, has been satisfactorily accom¬ 
plished. 

Second. That the Treasurer of the Union is hereby directed, after 
paying for the Monument and meeting all other just and proper 
expenses, as audited by the Executive Committee, to pay any balance 
remaining to the Treasurer of the Church Mission to Deaf-mutes, to 
be placed, without any deduction whatever for commission, fees or any 
other such claims, in the Building Fund of the Home for the Aged 
and Infirm Deaf-mutes; and that the Executive Committee shall 
transfer to the Trustees of the said Church Mission, the right to the 
views cf the monument, on condition that the profits from their sale be 
paid into said Building Fund. 

Third. That when the foregoing resolution has been fully complied 
with, the Executive Committee shall release the Treasurer from his 
bonds, and shall issue notice declaring the National Clerc Memorial 
Union dissolved. 

The Managers will please sqndto the Secretary as soon as possible 
their votes for or against the foregoing resolutions ; and any voting 
against the second resolution will please propose some other suitable 
use for the balance, if they can think of any better. 

It was the unanimous opinion ofthe Managers and others present 
at the Dedication, that no more proper or suitable use could be 
desired than to give it to the Home, which was the preference of a 
very considerable number of contributors for the Memorial itself. 
They yielded cheerfully to the wishes of those who preferred a 
monument and it seems only right that their wishes should now be 
respected in turn. 

The Treasurer’s Beport is submitted herewith. It shows a 
remarkable and very gratifying increase of the Fund daring the 
last three months, and great promptness and faithfulness in the 
local treasurers in paying over their collections, which relieved the 
Executive Committee from any anxiety about their ability to meet 
all claims promptly. 

It is proper the Executive Committee should say a word about 
their expenses—though no one has doubted or even questioned them. 
They have paid their expenses out of their own pockets most of the 
time, keeping a strict account, but not asking for repayment, except 
in part, until the Dedication, when it was certain there was more 
than enough to pay for the Monument. None but actual and 
necessary expenditures have been charged, and constant care has 
been exercised, and much clerical labor preformed personally and 


gratuitously, in order to keep them down to the lowest.figure. 
An account can be shown of every penny. Not a cent has been 
charged, or would be accepted, for the time and services given by 
either the executive officers or the local committee. It has been to 
them purely a labor of love. In all this they followed strictly the 
example of the Organizing Committee. 

Looking back over the period since the Union was organized, of 
twenty months—a period of service extended to over three years, if 
the time of labor of the Organizing Committee, on which several of 
the executive officers served, be included—the Executive Committee 
recall many cares and anxieties, but none at all threatening the 
success of the undertaking, and none springing from the least want 
of co-operation from the Board of Managers. For this hearty and 
liberal co-operation, and for the generous and unchanging confidence 
reposed in them, the Executive Committee tender to the Board of 
Managers, officially and personally, their most sincere thanks. 

With profound gratitude for the Divine blessing which has 
prospered their humble labors, the Executive Committee lay down 
their trust. 

In behalf of th? Executive Committee. h. w. syle, Sec'y. 
thomas brown, President. 

TREASURER'S REPORT. 

I beg to report that my total receipts and disbursements, includ¬ 
ing both those reported July 1st, 1874, and those occuring since, 
have been as follows : 

RECEIPTS. 

1. Fanwood Lit. A.,. $627 31 

2. New York C. M. A.,. 579 57 

3. Pennsylvania C. M. A.,. 626 36 

4. Michigan C. M. A.,. 125 60 

5. Illinois C. M. A.,. 156 75 

6. Ohio C. M. A.,. 29 50 

7. North Carolina C. M. A.,. *10 00 

8. Minnesota C. M.A.,. 30 00 

9. Oregon C. M. A.,. 51 00 

10. New England C. M. A.,. 535 03 

11. California C. M. A.,. 39 40 

12. Kansas C. M. A. 31 10 

13. St. Louis C. M. A.,. 100 00 

a. Dist. of Columbia C. M. A.,. 77 06 

b. Indiana C. M. Com.,... 102 00 

c. Arkansas C. M. A.,. 30 00 

d. Miss M. Robinson, Bridgeport, Ohio,. 13 00 

e. Contributions at the Dedication,. 16 10 

Bank interest,. 12 21 

Total receipts,.$3,221 99 

In the above, each association in the Union is credited with its 
deposit of $10.00. All the associations report that they have paid 
to the undersigned, the entire net amounts of their collections. 
DISBURSEMENTS. 

I. EXPENSES. 

Previously reported,. $68 77 

Executive Committee,. 7134 

Dedication,. 54 40 

$194 51 

II. MONUMENT. 

Bust,.$1,000 00 

Pedestal. 1,500 00 

Bronze name in Manual Alphabet,. 200 00 

Inscription, 327 letters at 50 cents,. 163 50 

Extra, work removing tree. 7 00 


Total expenses,. $194 51 

“ cost of Monument,. 2,870 50 

Total disbursements,. $3,065 01 

Receipts,. $3,221 99 

Disbursements,. 3,065 01 

Balance on hand, $156 98 

Grand Total, Oct., 1874.$3,221 99 

“ “ July, 1874. 2,876 98 


Increase in 3 months,.. 


It thus appears that after paying for the Monument and meeting 
all expenses, there is a balance in the treasury of $156.98, which 
is held subject to the order of the Board of Managers. 
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Under the direction of the Executive Committee, arrangements 
were made with Mr. Isaac White, photographer, of Hartford, to 
take views of the Monument, and furnish photographs only to me 
and my authorized agents, to he sold for the benefit of the Memorial 
Fund. Views were accordingly taken from three different 
points, viz: 

No. 1. From the S. E., nearly in front, showing the Asylum. 
No. 2. From the E., showing the bust in profile, and the Gallau- 
det Monument beyond. The cartes, and stereoscopic views also 
show Mrs. Clerc sitting near the Monument. 

No. 3. From the street entrance on the S. W., giving three-fourths 
front view of the bust, and showing the dedicatory inscription. 

With the approval of the Executive Committee, the -following 
terms have been fixed for the different sizes, with the object of 
obtaining a reasonable profit for the benefit of the Fund. 

RETAIL PRICE. 

Single Copy. Set of 3. 

I. Large, 10x14 in. $5.00 $12.00 

II. “ 8x10 in. 1.00 2.50 

III. Cabinet, 4x6 in. « 50 1.25 

IV. Stereoscopic. 30 75 

V. Card. 20 50 

VI. Portraits of Laurent Clerc, cabinet size, 50 cents each 

A discount of ten per cent, will be made on orders of not less 
than 25. 

The above are all now ready for delivery, except sizes I and 
II, for which negatives will not be taken unless orders are received 
for a total of 25 copies. 

Orders should be addressed either to me at Station M, N. Y. 
City, or to Mr. W. II. Weeks, American Asylum for Deaf and 
Dumb, Hartford, Conn., and should specify the size , (I,II, &c.,) 
number of vieio, (No. 1, &c..,) and number of copies wanted , and be 
accompanied with the money and the fidl address and directions , 
whether to send by mail or by express. 

Respectfully submitted, Charles s. Newell, jr., Treasurer. 


[correspondence.] 

To the Editors of The Silent World: 

Dear Sirs : I should like to say a few words in regard to the 
remaining Clerc Memorial Fund. When I signed the contract with 
Messrs. Syle and Newell the whole cost of the Monument was 
$2,450, to be paid Mr. Batterson, but since the Dedication I have 
noticed in the several deaf-mute papers that it was $2,900. 

It seems strange that I have not been offlcally informed of ihe 
exact amount since I was in Hartford, and also has been done with 
the remainingg fund. 

It might not be inappropriate that such fund be set aside for the 
benefit of the Home for tho Aged and Infirm Deaf-mutes; or it 
might be safely invested to be disposed-of in calling a Second 
Clerc Social Convention at Hartford, or elsewhere, when a large 
contribution might be collected for the benefit of the Home. In 
this suggestion, I have the concurrence of several distinguished 
deaf-mutes, and I trust, Messrs. Editors, you will consider this a 
proper suggestion, as leading to beneficial consequences. 

I have received letters from several distinguished deaf-mutes 
abroad, expressing their regret that they could not be present to 
witness the ceremonies, and pay tribute to the memory of Laurent 
Clerc, after two postponements. I sympathize with them in their 
disappointment. 

I would thank the other deaf-mutes papers, if they copy this, 
that those who contributed to the Clerc fund may read and judge 
this matter themselves. 

Respectfully, thomas brown. 

West Henniker , N. H., Oct. 26th, 1874. 


PERSONAL. 

Mr. John Carlin, of New York, was among the recent visitors 
to Philadelphia ; he is looking hale and remarkable well. 

Miss Fannie Skinner, of Staunton, Va., daugthcr of the tall 
Commodore Skinner, has been visiting Philadelphia for some time. 

Leroy, son of Mr. John L. Hipkins, a graduate of the Virginia 
Institution at Staunton, is learning the printing trade in our office. 

Mr. James Lewis, of New York City, has been appointed 
collector of funds for the proposed new Home for Aged and Infirm 
Deaf-mutes. 

Mr. Townsend Lawrence, of the New York Institution, and 
brother of Miss M. B. Lawrence, is attending Whipple’s Home 
School at Mystic River, Conn. 

Mr. Charles B. Hibbard, of the Class of’72, of the Deaf-mute 
College, was married at Elkhart, Indiana, on July 30th, to Miss 
Cora Stillson.a former pupil of the Indiana and Kansas Institutions. 

Miss Kate Beadley, formerly a pupil of the New York Inst, 
has been visiting friends in Chicago during the Fall, and has, by her 
pleasant, ladylike deportment, endeared herself to the deaf-mutes of 
that famous city. 

Z The Central Ohio Teachers Association which met at Columbus 
recently, was entertained by the pupils of the Deaf and Dumb 
Institution with Pantomime, for which the association passed a 
resolution of thanks. w 

In the house of Laban Strickland, the deceased deaf and dumb 
hermit of who we spoke in a late number of this paper, have been 
found $1,500 in bank bills and specie, while the rest of his estate 
consists of 100 acres of good land. 

Mr. George W. Holland, a former pupil of Messrs. T. L. Brown 
and W. W. Angus, of the Michigan Institution, is now living at 
Jonesville, Michigan, employed in the marble-cutter’s trade. We 
should like to chronicle a good many deaf-mutes as engaged in 
such respectable and steady employment. 

Mr. and Mrs. John P. Ijams, of Wilkes-Barre, Penn., accom¬ 
panied by Miss Knabe. started East, in September to attend the 
Clerc Memorial Dedication; stopping atWatkin’s Glen, Niagara 
Falls and other places of interest along the route. They were much 
disappointed by the postponement and w r ere obliged to return 
home without seeing the ceremonies of the Dedication. 

Hiram Hudson, a former'pupil of the Ohio Institution, living 
near Byerville, Ohio, was recently attacked by a highwayman, 
who demanded his money, presenting a cocked revolver. Mr. 
Hudson threw up his arm thus, knocking the revolver from the 
highwayman’s hand; but it was discharged, the ball wounding Mr. 
Hudson’s hand. The robber was so severely beaten that he was 
obliged to call the assistance of his comrade concealed in an adjoin¬ 
ing hedge. Mr. Hudson now ran, and recollecting that he was 
armed, drew his pistol, fired, and wounded his assailants. This is 
the second time Mr. Hudson has been attaked within the last two 
or three years. 

COLLEGE RECORD. 

VEX A TA Q TJ2ESTIO. 

In the last issue of The Silent World appears a criticism 
upon the recent change made in the Regulations of the Literary 
Society, “in the selection of questions for debate/ - ’ The article 
bears evident marks that the writer does not clearly and fully 
comprehend that “new feature,” which he so carefully and severely 
criticizes ; and, consequently, it made no impression on the Society. 
But, least the readers at large should form a wrongopinion from it, 1 
I will explain the “new feature.” 
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Hitherto it has been the custom of the President to select a question 
for debate, according to his own iciste, and then to assign to the 
debaters their respective sides. This plan frequently led to general 
dissatisfaction among the debaters, as they found the questions 
often uninteresting, and even unfair. They felt that a discussion 
had been imposed upon them in which they would not and 
could not take any interest. As a duiy they submitted to the 
debate, but never worked it out with zeal and due concern. The 
result was short, dry and impassionate discussions, which failed in 
pleasing the audience, who soon dropped off, one by one, until the 
members, themselves, discouraged and dwindling to a mere skeleton, 
made up the auditorium. Sometimes the President was solicited 
to change the question without effect. It was a prerogative of his, 
to which he clung with great pertinacity. 

After much complaint and various proposals for “reform,” it was 
finally, by a full majority, so altered that the debaters should 
themselves choose a question from a list furnished by the President, 
or from suggestion of members; and, after such a choice is made, 
the sides are assigned. 

This method admits of no unfairness, because ignorance of the 
side on which they will have to debate, makes the disputants 
careful in selecting only such a question as will present a broad 
field in which they can cope equally well on either side. It will 
be a labor of their oivn choice , suited to their own tastes and under¬ 
standings; and they will strive strenuously to carry their side. 

Can anything be more independent? Will it lose its novelty? 
No, never, because it constantly renews the novelty in itself. It is 
the right of every man to be as free in his tastes and desires 
as in his person; and it is as repulsive to his nature to have a 
question forced upon him as it is to be compelled to undertake any 
unpleasant labor. The duties of the President are rather increased 
than lessened, by this change; because, instead of one, he must 
furnish several questions, that the debaters may take the best. 

Our critic says that the discussion arising while making the choice 
will be hotter than the debate itself! We can’t see it; and if it is, 
much advantage may come from such a dispute; that is, the 
question will be all the better for it, and the disscusion so much 
more earnest. Of one thing we are certain, that a question selected 
from a list by a majority of the debaters, who “know all about it,” 
will be far more interesting and exciting than one when the majority 
“know nothing at all about it.” Observation is a'good thing, but 
experience is far better; and the members who worked this change 
have had a five-year’s trial elsewhere with untold success. Until 
we are shown that the object in other societies, of the same nature, is 
pleasure, and not profit, we consider our critic’s closing remarks as 
fallacious and notworthy of our consideration. l. d. waite. 

TIIE LIT. 

Those present at the last meeting of the Literary Society were 
treated to a very pleasant exhibition. After a. graceful declamation 
by Mr. A. D. Bryant, and an earnest debate between Messrs. 
Powell and Park on the question, whether wealth exercises more 
influence than knowledge, Messrs. Rice and Waite held forth 
in a very amusing medley of soliloquy, dialogue and drama, entitled 
“Too Late for the Train.” 

Two characters, an eccentric actor and a theatre-manager, arriv¬ 
ing too late for the train they intended to take for Eden, have 
an amusing conversation, and at last agree each to recite apiece, 
and then to act in concert Lochiel’s meeting with the wizard, all 
to while away the two hours before the departure of the next 
train for Eden. 

Both Mr. Waite and Mr. Rice deserve great praise for the 
admirable manner in which they acted their parts ; and the happy 


way in which they adapted the play to a deaf-mute “audience,” and 
to the language of signs, was such that we hope to see it imitated in all 
future dramatic representations. It has been the custom to give a too 
literal translation in signs of the text of plays, and as a consequence, 
the speech is chiefly beyond the comprehension of the spectators. 

In noting the proceedings at the meetings of the Society, we 
have often thought that it would be better to spare the spectators, 
who assemble to witness the literary exercises, the infliction of the 
reading of the minutes of preceding meetings, and the transaction of 
various petty matters of business, in which they can have no 
interest, and which, at times, place some people, and members, 
especially, in a rather embarassing light. This could be dene by 
wholly separating the business meeting from the literary exercises. 
Let the literary exercises be held first, and when these are over the 
President can announce the fact, convene the business meeting, and 
call for the reading of minutes, etc. 

We do not know, too, but there could be some improvement in 
the criticism of the Critic. Not that the present incumbent of that 
office does not perform his duties with consideration and ability, 
for, on the contrary, none of his predecessors have surpassed him 
in these qualities ; but that the habit of finding fault with a man, 
because his shoes are not up to the regulation shine, or because his 
hair is not parted with geometrical precision, or because his neck¬ 
tie, not being a sham, has got untied, seems to us a little out of the 
way in a Society like the Lit. We know that the office of Critic 
was instituted to infuse a little harmless amusement into the meet¬ 
ings of the Society, and that all the practices, of which we have 
spoken, are sanctioned by the sentiment and custom of the Society, 
so that no one feels particularly cheap at such allusions; but all will 
allow that the fun has grown a little stale and no one now laughs at 
it. Besides we think that much more real amusement, and instruc¬ 
tion, and ben fit would accrue to the Society, should the Critic devote 
his time and talents, to pointing out in what points the essayist 
can handle his subject better, and wherein the debaters are weak in 
in their arguments and wherein they could have made them stronger. 
The debates are now not always conducted in the best manner, and a 
capable and conscientious Critic could improve them vastly, and at 
the same time improve himself. The office of Critic, with such 
duties, would be highly honorable, and although this official would 
then have to make himself pretty familiar with both sides of the 
question undei discussion, still, in such an organization as the Lit., 
and for such an end, the extra labor is not to be taken into account. 

In offering these few suggestions the members of the Society 
will bear in mind that we, equally with them, have the best 
interests of the association at heart. 


To Ye Reliable (t) Local:—“ T Tis pleasant, sure, to see one’s name in 

print”; but not always.-A Victimized Junior. 

/ Irrespective of party there is much rejoicing among the students 
over the defeat of the fine old Massachusetts gentleman. / 

Room 24 is again occupied by a disciple of Crispin, whose services 
have of late been made imperatively necessary by the walking mania 
which has seized upon old and young. 

Certain persons unknown, arriving late to supper one evening 
recently, climbed into the pantry, and, in default of bread and butter, 
supped upon “apple-butter” ; attest two soiled knives in the morning. 
“Wish they had taken all of it,” says a disgusted Senior. 

Mr. Draper has improved upon his time, and walked a mile in 
nine minutes and twenty-three seconds. His step isan honest upright 
one. Come; take him down one second if you can boys. Walking is a 
line exercise, and your stomachs need as much as you can get to keep 
them in subordination. 

Crass in Rhetoric. JPi'ofessor :—“Jerold being once in company, when 
some one said that a certain musical air had quite carried Mm away, 
looked around and asked, ‘Is there no one here who can whistle it?’ 
What is the point of the witticism? Junior:— (meditatively,) Was 
there a Railroad then ? 
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That zealous Junior who has such a liking for Dutchmen, seems to 
think they are sadly in need of missionaries, and has, accordingly, 
purchased a Dutch Bible and is now studying it as only a theologian 
can, that he may be able to teach the “poor devils”—but we think he 
could find employment nearer homey 
That clock in the College Hall is something of a “dead beat” ; seems 
to be troubled with “intermittent fever.” The following effusion was 
found pinned to the wall lately, during one of its “dumb” fits:— 
“Eureka! now we know what our old fogies meant when they cautioned 
us to‘take time by the forelock.’ He certainly wants pulling along 
now and then.” 

The bell has come and will soon be hung in the Tower. Quite a 
delegation of the inmates of the Institution met it at the entrance to 
the grounds and escorted it to its present resting place in the vestibule 
on the north-west end of the Chapel porch. They say its looks promise 
sweetness of tone, and the only fault to be found with it is the abbrevi¬ 
ation of “Institution,” in the inscription on its side, to “Institute,” by 
a blunder of the founder. 

INS T IT TJ TI 0 N NEWS. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

The new officers of our Literary Association chosen for the ensuing 
year are as follows; Abraham F. Marshall, President; John Scheetz, 
First Vice-President; William McKinney, Second Vice-President; 
Martin C. Fortescue, Secretary ; and Thohias J. Sipple, Treasurer. We 
are gratified to state that our society is still in a flourishing condition. 
On the 29th ult, Mr. Trist delivered an interesting lecture before our 
Society, the subject of his lecture being “Character of Napoleon the 
Great.” Most of the teachers of the Institution are expected to give us 
the benefit of a lecture during the season. 

The number of pupils at the Institution is about the same as last year. 
Among them are two colored boys, the first that have been admitted 
since its foundation. One of th em, a bright mulatto of fourteen 
years, is the son of a Methodist clergyman, and is the politest boy 
in the Institution. 

While the general health of the family has been excellent, Mr. S. H. 
Livingston, died on the 14th ult., of typhoid fever. He expressed him¬ 
self content to die, manifesting his faith in the promises of his Saviour. 
Fie had been five years under instruction. 

One pupil, a smart but incorrigible boy of about 14 years, whose 
parents are residents of this city, ran away last Spring, and nothing 
had been heard of him till he turned up at San Francisco, where he 
was kindly received and humanely treated at the Institution. But 
this precious young rascal soon getting tired of the novelty of this 
change, again disappeared. Lately he has found more fitting quarters 
in a jail at Lone Tree, Nebraska, being held to answer for the charge 
of robbery at the next opening of the Court on the 14th of next month. 
If convicted, he will be sent to the State prison at Lincoln; but yet 
it is more probable that the complainant will not appear against him. 

TENNESSEE. 

Our school opened on Sept. 16tli with 108 pupils—more pupils have 
since arrived, thus’increasing the number to 125. Several of the new 
pupils are full-grown men and women. Despite the hard times, the 
Institution has kept up with the spirit of improvement which is rife 
in and around Knoxville. The Institution has been finely improved 
both as regards interior and exterior, and it now is in a much better 
condition than it has'ever been since the late war. 

A printing office and shoe-shop are being established here; the 
pupils are all anxious to learn these trades,and we hope soon to have a 
paper of our own. The Prayer Meeting and Sunday School are the 
source of much interest and benefit to the pupils: the former since its 
organization, has never ceased to have hold upon the the interest and 
love of those in attendance ; and the Principal, the teachers and the 
older pupils always have such subjects for lecture as are pleasing and 
instructive. 

Recently a library and reading room has been started; before its 
organization, the pupils had for years been indifferent to reading. 
Thinking that “all work and no play makes Jack a dull boy” the 
pupils have at last shaken off the legarthy which basso long had hold 
of them, and now there is a morej uvenile spirit and base-ball has been 
revived. Wishing to renew their youth, our jolly Principal, Mr.Ijams, 
and three of the male teachers have joined the club. For the sake of 
exercise I rejoice to see the zest the pupils manifest in a game which 
is so well adapted to give them health and strength for their school 
duties. 

Our corp of teachers is unchanged, except thatMr. Ijams has dis¬ 
continued teaching on account of other more pressing duties. Miss 
Maggie Elder, a very attractive semi-mute young lady has been ap¬ 
pointed Assistant Matron. .Mr. J. W. Kidd, who was a student for some 


time at the National Deaf-mute College, has started a cigar and tobacco 
store in this city, and is receiving an excellent patronage from a great 
many citizens who know him from childhood. He is contending in 
court for the ownership of four city-lots and eight homes situated 
thereon, belonging to the estate of his deceased father, which were 
fraudulently sold to speculators. 

From a Nashville paper I learn that Miss Rosa Howell, a very 
popular and beautiful young lady, died of consumption Monday even¬ 
ing, Oct. 26th,at the residence of her mother, after a lingering illness. 
She attended this Institution for several years, receiving an excellent 
education. She was well known in South Nashville and her death is 
regretted by a large circle of friends. She was to have been married 
last Summer to.a Mr. Pool, a hearing and speaking gentleman, but her 
sickness prevented. 

Knoxville Tenn., JYov. 1st 1874. knox. 


ITEMS OF INTEREST. 

A war will soon be declared against, turkeys. 

Extensive forest-fires raged in Ohio, Indiana and Kentucky last 
week. 

The journalists of Italy propose to raise a purse of $10,000 for 
Garibaldi. 

The President has designated Thursday, Nov. 26th as a day of 
Thanksgiving. 

There is said to be a portrait of Thomas Jefferson in a museum 
at Munich which is labelled “George Washington, the American 
patriot.” 

An ingenious Frenchman in the Baltimore jail has invented an 
improvement for sewing the heels on shoes, for which he has been 
offered $5,000. 

/ The Baers of Louisville are a miserable family. The father is 
blind, the mother is sick in bed, a daughter an idiotic deaf-mute, 
and the oidy other member is a baby. They were found starving.^ 

A letter-carrier, after walking nine miles and tendering the same 
letter to one hundred and thirty-seven men, none of whom would 
receive it, sat down and wept. The letter was directed to Mr. 
Smith. 

The attention of the authorities of Harvard College has been 
called to the fact that there are no fire escapes on the buildings of 
the institution used as dormitories, and it is feared that fire in the 
night would be attended by loss of life. 

“The marvellous multitudinousness ofthe minutirc of corroborat¬ 
ing circumstances are the insurmountable difficulties which unmis¬ 
takably prevent the skeptic from discovering truth.” These were 
the words of a minister not a hundred miles from Bridgeport, some 
weeks ago. 

It is announced that Jones, the silver Senator of Nevada, is about 
to marry the accomplished Miss Georgie Sullivan, daughter of 
Eugene L. Sullivan of San Francisco. The prospective bride is a 
blonde, tall, slender, with a blooming complexion ; not pretty but 
interesting. 

There is living at the Delaware Water Gap, Pa., a man named 
George P. Labar, who is said to be at least 110 years old. The 
records at Easton show him to have been christened in that place 
in 1763; he appeared at the fair in Easton a few days ago accom¬ 
panied by a daughter 73 years old. 

In the reign of the late King of Siam, the currency of the realm 
consisted of lead and zinc coins. Copper coins were subsequently 
introduced, but these were so easy of imitation that counterfeits 
were soon in general circulation. Cowries were then used, and the 
copper coinage was withdrawn. The heads or gambling houses— 
privileged institutions in Siam—put in circulation a crockery 
currency, which they recall at pleasure. This crockery currency, 
however, is now to be recalled by the Government, and paper notes 
of small denominations are to be generally used, until a proper 
coinage is decided upon. 

MARRIED. 

Seigman—Pearl.— At Nashville, Tenn., on Thursday Oct. 27th by the 
Rev. Edward Bradley, Mr. Joseph Seigman, of Utica, New York, to 
Miss Mary Pearl, a graduate of the New York, and Pennsylvania 
Institutions for the Deaf and Dumb, and daughter of the late William 
G. Pearl. Their wedding is described as quite a brilliant,and interest¬ 
ing aflair. 




